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Note from the Publisher f 
Dear fellow Birdwatchers, NG \ 
-Lays >} FF 
—S* al 


Are we silencing the Skylarks? 

In this issue, we have published Vyawahare’s article, “Avian 
Diversity of Lonar Lake, Maharashtra”. He has reported four 
species from the Lark (Alaudidae) family. As | went through 
the list, | could nostalgically reminiscence the days when 
we used to hear the rippling, bubbling, aerial song of the 
male Eastern Skylark (Alauda gulgula) over the grasslands 
and meadows on the outskirts of Bangalore. 


A Skylark sings for maintaining its enduring and dominant 
presence in its territory. It usually begins its sustained 
repertoire and allied aerial display from a perch; springing 
almost vertically up; singing with swiftly queering wings, 
feet hanging limply beneath, gradually reaching incredible 
height and almost vanishing in the sky. Subsequently the 
Skylark remains suspended in the cerulean blue sky more 
or less static; hovering on vibrating wings and floating with 
the breeze, while continuing to pour out an uninterrupted 
spirited loud and clear melodious warbling song. 
Traditionally, several Skylarks perform this aerial acrobatics 
and singing revelry throughout the day, over the same bit of 
grassland, as if trying to outsmart their competitors. 


But lark lovers are quite mystified by the steady decline and 
disappearance of larks, and the recent news about the arks 
losing their ability to sing has indeed come as a bolt from the 
blue. Biologists from the Donana National Park in Andalucia, 
Spain found that when male larks had fewer birds from which 
to learn new notes or ranges their repertoire decreased. The 
number of notes a male uses is vital in attracting females. 
Dupont’s Lark (Chersophilus duponti) is found in Europe only 
in southern, central and north-east Spain and there are thought 
to be only 2,000 birds remaining, as their natural habitat has 
been destroyed by man. In a study published in the Journal 
Public Library of Science, this March, Spanish scientists 
recorded the singing range and number of notes of 330 male 
birds, in the Ebro Valley region of North-east Spain. Using 
hidden microphones in places the birds usually inhabited, 
they taped mating calls. Paola Laiolo, who led the research 
team, said “The females are attracted by the complexity and 
range of the male’s song. We found that lack of variation of 
notes in scales corresponded to the areas where the 
population of larks is smallest. The birds which lacked tutors 
or other male birds to learn from had the smallest range. 
Dupont’s Lark has a range of 12 singing sequences or 
phrases and needs flat scrubland, but in Spain much of this 
has been used for building development”. 


The Indian Skylarks too seem to be facing similar predicaments 
as much as their Spanish cousins, if one were to go by the 
recent sight records. You may visit your neighborhood grassland 
habitat or the meadows to see for yourself, as to how much of 
the skylark’s habitat and landscape has changed, when you fail 
to see these elegant birds. All the elements of complex mosaic 
that constituted the Skylark’s lifecycle have been thrown off the 
air and the bird is silently flying off the track and plummeting 
towards local extinction, while nobody seems to notice. In 
consequence, a real good opportunity to have their grievances 
addressed to free them from their misery is being lost. 


The Skylarks are fighting shy to sing ina man-mutilated habitat 
and their progressive silence is rather distressing. Shouldn't 
we be blaming ourselves for forcing the Skylarks to become 
shylarks? 


Thanking you, 
Yours in bird conservation, 


S. Sridhar, Publisher, NLBW 
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Chamoli is one of the northernmost border districts of the 
mountainous state of Uttarakhand. The district is bordered 
by Tibet in the north, Almora and Bageshwar in the south, 
Uttarkashi, Rudraprayag and Pauri in the west and by 
Pithoragarh and Bageshwar districts in the east. Since time 
immemorial, due to its multi-dimensional significance 
(geographical, historical, religious, cultural, etc.), the district 
has attracted a large number of sages and saints, tourists 
and trekkers, mountaineers and sport-persons, naturalists 
and scientists. 


Osmaston (1921) was, perhaps, the first to provide 
information on nidification of 88 bird species from the then 
British Garhwal (covering present Chamoli, Pauri and 
Rudraprayag districts). Thereafter, Lavkumar (1956) 
contributed a list of 131 bird species from Garhwal. 
Ornithological information for the district is available mainly 
from Nanda Devi area: Dang (1963) made a passing reference 
of some birds; Reed (1979) added observations for 87 bird 
species; Tak and Kumar (1987) 77; Sankaran (1994) 112; 
Tak (1997) 170; and Sathyakumar (2003) 49. Mohan and 
Nair (pers. comm. 2003). Islam and Rahmani (2004) 
identified 82 bird species from the Valley of Flowers area. 
An unpublished report of the Zoological Survey of India listed 
39 species from the district in 2004. Singh (2005) observed 
80 species of birds from the area of Kedarnath Musk Deer 
Sanctuary falling in district Chamoli. Bhattacharya and 
Sathyakumar (2007) recorded 113 species from Chenab 
valley of the district located between Kedarnath Sanctuary 
and Nanda Devi Biosphere. 


This collectively has accumulated into a considerable amount 
of knowledge on the avian diversity of the district. Therefore, 
it was thought worthwhile to prepare a comprehensive list 
of the birds and to analyse their various status for the district. 
The present communication deals with a total of 274 species. 


Study area 


The district Chamoli was carved as separate district in 1960 
out of the erstwhile Garhwal district. The geographical area 
of the district is about 8,030 km? and lies at the co-ordinates 
79.35° N 30.40° E. The altitudinal range varies from around 
960 to 7,817m (Nanda Devi west peak) above mean sea 
level. The summer temperature ranges from 15°-30° C and 
in winter from below freezing to 24° C. The important groups 
of mountain peaks and the glaciers in district are Kamet, 
Nanda Devi, Dronagiri, Trishul, Devsthan, Satopanth, 
Badrinath, Neelkanth, Chaukhamba, etc. The district is criss- 
crossed and drained by several important rivers and their 
tributaries, namely, Alaknanda, Bhuynder, Amritganga, 
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Girthiganga, Dauliganga, Rishiganga, Nandakini, Pindar, 
Helang, Garud, Birahiganga, etc.. 


About 33.60% area (2,698 km? out of 8,030 km?) of the 
district is forested (Anonymous, 2003). For /n situ 
conservation of its rich biodiversity, the district has one World 
Heritage Site (Nanda Devi Biosphere Reserve), one 
Biosphere Reserve (Nanda Devi), two National Parks (Nanda 
Devi and Valley of Flowers), one Wildlife Sanctuary (part of 
Kedarnath Musk Deer), and three Important Bird Areas 
(Nanda Devi, Valley of Flowers, and part of Kedarnath Musk 
Deer Sanctuary). The vegetation is mainly composed of 
unique sub-tropical, temperate and alpine floral components. 
The prominent natural vegetation of the area consists of 
trees such as: Pine (Pinus roxburghi), Oaks (Quercus 
floribunda and Q. leucotrichophora), Rhododendron 
(Rhododendron barbatum), etc. at lower altitudes (960- 
1500m); Blue Pine (Pinus wallichiana), Deodar (Cedrus 
deodara), Taxus baccata, Spruce (Abies pindrow), Silver 
Oak (Quercus semicarpifolia), etc. in the middle altitudes 
(1500-2800m); and Birch (Betula utilis), Rhododendron 
(Rhododendron arboreum), etc. at higher altitudes (2800- 
3500m), along with Brahm Kamal (Saussurea obvallata), 
Dhup (Salix sp.), etc. in the alpine zone (above 3500m). 


Methodology 


The present comprehensive bird list was prepared by 
consulting the research papers and reports in original. The 
nomenclature as given by Manakadan & Pittie (2001) has 
been followed. The information on residential status, breeding 
status, basic food habits and altitudinal range of occurrence 
of each species is based on Ali & Ripley (1968-78), Grimmett 
et al. (1998), Kazmierczak (2000) and published Research 
Papers (a-k, as referred in last column of the Table). The 
conservation status presented here is as assigned by IUCN 
(2007), BNHS (2002), and Jhunjhunwala eft a/. (2001). For 
convenience, altitudinal range in metres (m) of each species 
as documented by Kazmierczak (2000) has also been 
provided in a separate column. 


Analysis and Results 


A total of 274 species of birds belonging to 142 genera and 
45 families have so far been recorded from the district 
Chamoli (Table). It constitutes 22% of the Indian bird diversity 
(1240 species) and 38% of the Uttarakhand (>700 species, 
list under preparation). 


The family-wise analysis indicates that family Muscicapidae, 
the most crowded and the most diverse family of the 
passerine birds, dominates the scene with 83 species 
(Turdinae 32, Timaliinae 16, Sylviinae 21, Muscicapinae 11, 
Monarchinae 1, Rhipidurinae 2), followed by Fringillidae (20), 
Accipitridae (18), Corvidae (13), Phasianidae (12), 
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Columbidae (11), Paridae and Cuculidae (09 each) and so 
on (Table).The following eight species are listed under various 
Threat categories by IUCN 2007 (Table). 


1. IndianWhite-backed 


Vulture Gyps bengalensis CR 
2. Long-billed Vulture Gyps indicus CR 
3. Red-headed Vulture Sarcogyps calvus CR 
4. Egyptian Vulture Neophron percnopterus EN 
5. Cheer Pheasant Catreus wallichii VU 
6. Cinereous Vulture Aegypius monachus NT 
7. Satyr Tragopan Tragopan satyra NT 
8. Yellow-rumped 


Honeyguide Indicator xanthonotus NT 


Of the 274 species, 16 species are listed under Schedule | 
of the Indian Wildlife (Protection) Act 1972 (amended up to 
2003), 225 under Schedule IV, and one under Schedule V, 
while 26 species do not appear in any of these Schedules- 
NLA (Not Listed in the Act) (Bombay Natural History Society 
2002), whereas information on the remaining six species is 
not available and is indicated with the sign of question mark 
(?) (Table). 


Only three species, viz., Cheer Pheasant (Catreus wallichii), 
White-throated Tit (Aegithalos niveogularis) and Orange 
Bullfinch (Pyrrhula aurantiaca) are Restricted Range Species- 
RRS (4) and occur in endemic area number 4 i.e. Western 
Himalayas. A total of 112 species are categorized as the 
Biome Restricted Species (BRS). Of these, 23 species are 
from the Eurasian High Montane (Alpine and Tibetan)- Biome 
(05); 65 from the Sino-Himalayan Temperate Forest-. Biome 
(07); 19 from the Sino-Himalayan Subtropical Forest- Biome 
(08); one from the Indo-Chinese Tropical Moist Forest- 
Biome (09) and five from the Indo-Malayan Tropical Dry Zone- 
Biome (11) (Jhunjhunwala et a/. 2001) (Table). 


The analysis of various categories and subcategories of 
residential status of these 274 species is summarised below: 


Resident (R = widespread, r = sparse local) 91 
Resident with altitudinal movements (RA, rA) 96 
Summer visitor (S = Widespread, s = sparse local) 55 
Winter visitor(W = widespread, w = sparse local) 08 


Passage migrant (p = sparse local) 03 
Not known (?) 21 
Total 274 


As many as 189 species are reported to breed (br+) in the 
district (Table). Further, an analysis of the basic food habits 
reveals that the insectivorous birds dominate the scene with 
162 species (c. 59%), followed by seed eaters (25 species), 
frugivorous (15), granivorous (14), carnivorous (13), scavenger 
(10), vegetable matter (nine), aquatic animals, omnivorous and 
berries eaters (five each), nectivorous and animal and vegetable 
matter eaters (four each), and piscivorous (3). 
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A study was carried out on the diversity of avifauna in Indira Coraciiformes 


Gandhi Zoological Park, and its adjoining areas foraperiod 6 Indian Roller Coracias benghalensis R 
of 3 months (Oct — Dec, 2007). The Zoo Park is 7 Small Blue Kingfisher  Alcedo atthis R 
geographically positioned at longitude 83°.04’ to 83°.20’ and —g_Stork-billed Kingfisher | Halcyon capensis R 
latitude 17°.34’ to 17°.47’. The forest type in the area is 9 whhite-breasted Kingfisher Halcyon smyrnensis R 
southern tropical dry thorny forest and southern tropical scrub 49 Lasser Pied Kingfisher Ceryle rudis R 
jungle. Unlike conventional zoos, it is situated amidst the 11 Small Green Bee-eater Merops orientalis R 
vast expanse of Eastern Ghats with a total area of over 600 
acres, encompassed by hillocks, natural catchment areas Cuculiformes 
and the sea shore of Bay of Bengal at the eastern side. 7 
Various species of birds ee He eetey Kambalakonda !2 Banded Bay Cuckoo Cacomantis sopneral! 5 
Wildlife Sanctuary also regularly visit the zoo park for 18 Pied Crested Cuckoo = Clamator jacobinus nM 
foraging. The study area has red laterite soils and the woody 14 Common Hawk Cuckoo Cuculus varius a 
vegetation is dominated by plant species that include Acacia. 19 Asian Koel Eudynamys scolopacea  R 
auriculiformis, Tectona grandis, Polyalthia longifolia, Acacia 18 Greater Coucal Centropus sinensis R 
nilotica, Tamarindus indicus, Borassus fiabellifer, Cocos ae: 
nucifera, Azardirachta indica, Terminalia catappa and Psittaciformes 
Mangifera indica. 17 Rose-ringed Parakeet  Psittacula krameri R 
Observations were made in morning hours between 6:00 Apodif 
AM and 9:00 AM and in the evening between 4:00 and 6:00 sited Ld 
PM. Binoculars (magnification 8 x 50) were used to spot 18 House Swift Apus affinis R 
the birds located at a distance. Standard field guides (Ali, | 19 Asian Palm Swift Cypsiurus balasiensis R 
1996 and Grimmett et a/, 2000) were used for identification 
and confirmation of the bird species. All accessible routes Strigiformes 
in the zoo park and surrounding areas were surveyed for 20 Barn Owl Tyto alba R 
the species documentation. The birds were classified into 21 Eurasian Eagle Owl Bubo bubo R 
Residents (R) and Resident Migrants (RM) as indicated by —22 Spotted Owlet Athene brama R 
Ali (1996). In the present investigation 78 bird species = 23 Common Indian Nightjar Caprimulgus asiaticus R 
belonging to 37 families and 12 orders were enumerated 
during our three month study period. Among the 78 bird Columbiformes 
species, 57 were resident species, 21 were resident 24 Blue Rock Pigeon Colambaciivia R 
Mughalits 25 Spotted Dove Streptopelia chinensis R 
TABLE 1 
The systematic list of avifauna documented in the study Gruiformes 
area (between Oct 07 and Dec 07). 26 Common Coot Fulica atra RM 
gr sites 27 Common Moorhen Gallinula chloropus R 
ene. Common Name Scene Nal Stalls 28 White-breasted Waterhen Amaurornis phoenicurus R 
Galliformes 
1 Jungle Bush Quail Perdicula asiatica R Ciconiiformes 
2 Grey Partridge Francolinus pondicerianus R 29 Common Snipe Gallinago gallinago RM 
Piciformes 30 Common Sandpiper Actitis hypoleucos RM 
3 Lesser Golden-backed Dinopium benghalense R 31 Red-wattled Lapwing Vanellus indicus ; R 
Wood Pecker. 32 Yellow-wattled Lapwing Vanellus malabaricus RM 
4 Coppersmith Barbet Megalaima haemacephala R 33 Black-shouldered Kite Elanus caeruleus R 
34 Bonelli’s Eagle Hieraaetus fasciatus R 
Upupiformes 35 Black Kite Milvus migrans R 
5 Common Hoopoe Upupa epops RM 36 Brahminy Kite Haliastur indus R 


4 
37 Crested-serpent Eagle Spilornis cheela R 
38 Common Kestrel Falco tinnunculus RM 
39 Egyptian Vulture Neophron percnopterus RM 
40 Pale Harrier Circus macrourus R 
41 Shikra Accipiter badius R 


42 White-bellied Sea Eagle 
43 Little Grebe 
44 Darter 


Haliaeetus leucogaster R 
Tachybaptus ruficollis R 
Anhinga melanogaster RM 


45 Little Cormorant Phalacrocorax niger RM 
46 Great Cormorant Phalacrocorax carbo RM 
47 Large Egret Casmerodius albus RM 
48 Little Egret Egretta garzetta R 
49 Cattle Egret Bubulcus ibis RM 
50 Indian Pond Heron Ardeola grayii R 
51 Black-crowned Night Heron Nycticorax nycticorax R 
52 Grey Pelican Pelecanus RM 


53 Painted Stork Mycteria leucocephala RM 


Passeriformes 


54 Common Woodshrike —_Tephrodornis pondicerianus R 
55 House Crow Corvus splendens R 
56 Jungle Crow Corvus macrorhynchos R 
57 Indian Treepie Dendrocitta vagabunda_ R 
58 Small Minivet Pericrocotus cinnamomeus R 
59 Black Drongo Dicrurus macrocercus 

60 Common lora Aegithina tiphia R 
61 Paradise Flycatcher Terpsiphone paradisi RM 
62 Orange-headed Thrush Zoothera citrina RM 
63 Blue-headed Rock Thrush Monticola cinclorhynchus RM 
64 Oriental Magpie Robin Copsychus saularis R 
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65 Indian Blue Robin Luscinia brunnea RM 
66 Common Myna Acridotheres tristis R 
67 Bank Myna Acridotheres ginginianus R 
68 Pied Myna Sturnus contra R 
69 Common Swallow Hirundo rustica RM 
70 Red-vented Bulbul Pycnonotus cafer R 
71 Red-whiskered Bulbul Pycnonotus jocosus R 
72 Common Babbler Turdoides caudatus R 
73 Jungle Babbler Turdoides striatus R 
74 Purple Sunbird Nectarinia asiatica R 
75 Purple-rumped Sunbird Nectarinia zeylonica R 
76 White Wagtail Motacilla alba RM 
77 House Sparrow Passer domesticus R 
78 Tailorbird Orthotomus sutorius R 
STATUS : R_ - Resident 


RM - Resident Migrant 
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Avian Diversity of Lonar Lake, District Buldana, Maharashtra 


P.M. Vyawahare, Reader, Department of Zoology, Z.B. Patil College, Dhule, M.S. 


Abstract ~~ <i. a 


Lonar Lake is a world famous crater lake covering a huge 
area. The lake periphery is covered with bushes and tall 
trees which provide suitable habitat for many bird species. 
The lake water, having a pH of 9.5 to 10, is salty and attracts 
a variety of migratory waders and waterfowl. Since no data 
pertaining to avifauna of this region is available it was decided 
to prepare a checklist of birds along with their approximate 
population. Observations were carried out during 1999 to 
2001 and the area was revisited during 2005. The first part 
was funded by UGC. The results show that Lonar Lake and 
nearby area support a total of 109 bird species out of which 
61 are residents or local species, 21 are local migrants, 
while 27 are long distance migrants. The present work 
provides a base line data of the avian diversity of this region 
for future work. 


Material and Methods 
Lonar lake area was visited many times during study period 
and birds were observed by using a field binocular (Super 


Zenith, 10 x 50 range). The approximate number of each 
species was counted and highest count was considered 
and mentioned in the table. 


Observations 

Following bird species were observed. 

R — Resident, LM — Local migratory, M — Migratory 
Podicipedidae 
Dabchick 
Phalacrocoracidae 
Little Cormorant Phalacrocorax niger R_ 60 
This bird is seen roosting on trees around the periphery of the 
lake but they never dive in lake water as there are no fish or 
frogs. They feed at a nearby lake in the village. 


Tachybaptus ruficollis R_ 30 


Ardeidae 

Lttle Egret Egretta garzetta R 47 
Cattle Egret Bubulcus ibis R 62 
Pond Heron Ardeola grayii R 46 
Night Heron Nycticocorax nycticocorax R 3 
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Grey Heron Ardea cinerea R 2 


All the members of Ardeidae roost at trees of the lake, but feed 
elsewhere. 


Ciconiidae 

Open-bill Stork Anastomus oscitans LM 1 
Seen only once. 

White-necked Stork Ciconia episcopus LM 3 


Threskiornithidae 


White Ibis Threskiornis melanocephalus LM 2 
Spoon Bill Platalea leucorodia LM 1 
Seen only once 

Anatidae 

Lesser Whistling Duck Dendrocygna Javanica LM 7 
Brahminy Shelduck Tadorna ferruginea LM 2 
Comb Duck Sarkidiornis melanotos M 2 
Cotton Teal Nettapus coromandelianus LM 10 
Eurasian Wigeon Anas Penelope M 20 
Mallard Anas platyrhynchos M 2 
Seen Once only 

Spot bill Duck Anas poecilorhyncha LM 150 
Northern Shoveller Anas clypeata M 153 
Northern Pintail Anas acuta M 153 


Garganey Anas querquedula M 60 
Common Teal Anas crecca M 4 
Red-crested Pochard ARhodonessa rufina M 12 
Common Pochard Aythya Ferina M 2 
Tufted Pochard Aythya fuligula M 2 
Accipitridae 

Oriental Honey Buzzard Pernis ptilorhynchus LM 1 


Seen only once. 


Black-shouldered Kite Elanus caeruleus R 2 
Black Kite Milvus migrans R 1 
White Eyed Buzzard Butastur teesa LM 1 
Seen Once 

Phasianidae 

Grey Francolin Francolinus pondicerianus R= 3 
Indian Pea-fowl Pavo cristatus R 2 
Rallidae 

White-breasted Waterhen Amaurornis Phoenicurus R 6 
Common Coot Fulica atra R 200 


Charadrridae 


Little-ringed Plover Charadrius dubius M 13 
Kentish Plover Charadrius alexandrinus M 3 
Yellow Wattled Lapwing Vanellus malabaricus R 2 
Red wattled Lapwing _‘-Vanellus indicus R 1 
Scolopacidae 

Common Redshank Tringa totanus M 2 
Green Sandpiper Tringa ochropus M 5 
Wood Sandpiper Tringa glareola M 6 
Common Sandpiper Actitis hypoleucos M 21 
Little Stint Calidris minuta M - 


All above members are found mostly around the lake inside 
the Lonar village. 


Recurvirostridae 


Back-winged Stilt Himantopus himantopus M 27 


Laridae 


River Tern R 2 


Not observed on Lonar lake water but at another small pond in 
the Lonar village. 

Columbidae 

Blue Rock Pigeon Columba livia R 20 
Seen mostly in the village 


Sterna aurantia 


Little Brown Dove Streptopelia senegalensis R 6 
Seen on the outskirts of the Lonar Lake 


Eurasian-collared Dove Streptopelia decaocto R 4 
Pompadour Green Treron pompadora R 5 
Pigeon 

Psittacidae 

Rose-ringed Parakeet Psittacula krameri R 35 
Small flocks were seen at sunset 

Blossom-headed Psittacula 

Parakeet cyanocephala R 5 
Cuculidae 

Asian Koel Eudynamys scolopacea R 10 


They were observed more on the trees and bushes around 
the lake periphery 
Greater Coucal 
Strigidae 
Eurasian Eagle Owl Bubo bubo 
Seen once 

Apodidae 

House Swift Apus affinis 
Seen in the temples around the lake 


Alcedinidae 
Small Blue Kingfisher Alcedo atthis R 1 
White Breasted Kingfisher Halcyon smyrnensis R 3 
These were not observed on lake water, as there were no fishes 
in it. They were fishing in the lake inside the Lonar village. 
Lesser Pied Kingfisher Ceryle rudis LM 2 
Not observed in Lonar Lake but in a small lake near the Lonar village. 


Centropus sinensis R 2 


Meropidae 

Small Bee-eater Merops orientalis LM 20 
Coraciidae 

Indian Roller Coracias benghalensis LM 3 
Upupidae 

Hoopoe Upupa epops R 5 
Bucerotidae 

Indian Grey Hornbill Ocyceros birostris R 2 
Capitonidae 

Coppersmith Barbet Megalaima haemacephala R 2 
Picidae 

Lesser Golden-backed 

Woodpecker Dinopium benghalense R 1 
Great Black Woodpecker Dryocopus javensis R 2 
Alaudidae 


Rufous-tailed Finch-Lark Ammomanes phoenicurus R 2 
Seen on the agricultural land at the margins of the lake. 
Common Crested Lark Galerida cristata R 1 
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Sykes Crested Lark 
Eastern Skylark 


Hirundinidae 

Dusky Crag Martin 
Common Swallow 
Wire-tailed Swallow 
Red-rumped Swallow 


Galerida deva R 2 
Alauda gulgula R 2 


Hirundo concolor R 
Hirundo rustica M 35 
Hirundo smithii M 
Hirundo daurica 


Motacillidae 

White Wagtail Motacilla alba M 2 
Large Pied Wagtail Motacilla maderaspatensis R 2 
Grey Wagtail Motacilla cinerea M 4 
Oriental Tree Pipit Anthus hodgsoni LM 1 


Pycnonotidae 


Red-vented Bulbul Pycnonotus cafer R_ 30 


Irenidae 

Common lora Aegithina tiphia R 2 
Laniidae a 

Bay-backed Shrike Lanius vittatus ‘¥y» "LM 1 
Rufous-backed shrike Lanius schach LM 1 
Great Grey Shrike Lanius excubitor LM 2 
Muscicapidae 

Timaliinae 


Hodgson’s Scimitar-Babbler Pomatorhinus schisticeps R 2 
Turdinae 


Oriental Magpie-Robin Copsychus saularis R 3 
Indian Robin Saxicoloides fulicata R 2 
Black Redstart Phoenicurus ochruros LM 2 
Pied Bushchat Saxicola caprata R 5 
Indian Chat Cercomela fusca R 2 
Sylviinae 

Ashy Prinia Prinia socialis R 10 
Common Tailorbird Orthotomus sutorius R 1 
Common lesser Whitethroat Sy/via curruca M 25 
Orphean Warbler Sylvia hortensis M 1 
Timaliinae 

Common Babbler Turdoides caudatus R 8 
Rhipidurinae 

White-browed Fantail 

Flycatcher Rhipidura aureola LM 1 
Nectariniidae 

Purple-rumped Sunbird Nectarinia zeylonica R 2 


Material for publication should be sent 
(in duplicate) by post or courier to : 
Newsletter for Birdwatchers 
No 10, Sirur Park B Street, Seshadripuram, 


Bangalore 560 020, India. 
along with a soft copy (in MS Word format only) via 
E-mail to <navbarat@gmail.com> 
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Purple Sunbird Nectarinia asiatica R 5 
Zosteropidae 

Oriental White-eye Zosterops palpebrosa 

Passerinae 

Houe Sparrow Passer domesticus R 4 
Yellow-throated Sparrow Petronia xanthocollis R 2 
Ploceinae 

Baya Weaver Ploceus philippinus R 6 
Sturnidae 

Brahminy Starling Sturnus pagodarum LM 7 
Rosy Starling Sturnus roseus M 200 
Common Myna Acridotheres tristis R 20 
Oriolidae 

Eurasian Golden Oriole Oriolus oriolus LM 3 
Dicruridae 

Black Drongo Dicrurus macrocercus R 9 
Corvidae 

House Crow Corvus splendens R 26 


The house crows were not seen roosting on the Lonar lake 
periphery trees. 
Jungle Crow Corvus macrorhynchos R 5 
Results 

The avian diversity of Lonar lake and nearby area covers a total 
number of 109 bird species. Out of this 61 are residents or 
local species, 21 are local migrants while 27 are migrants. 
The above findings provide a baseline data for future work on 
birds of this region. 
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Twelve Anxious Days with a Sunbird Family 


iy J. Sindhu and Vimala Rama Rao, No 267, Sadashivanagar, Bangalore 560 080 


After the strange episode of infanticide by a female Purple- 
rumped Sunbird (Nectarinia zeylonica) (NLBW, Vol.46, No.3, 
PP.44-45), we had no sunbirds nesting in our garden for 
about 17 months. On 16-08-06 a nest was started in a Henna 
shrub and completed in a week. But it was not used. Five 
months later on 22-1-07, amale Sunbird came into the house 
from an open window and sat on the ceiling fan, a light 
fixture and the loft, spending a good twenty minutes moving 
about the house and then going out through the window of 
another room. 


On 31-01-07 a new nest was started a foot or so away from 
the unused nest and completed in a week. On 18-02-07 the 
female bird was sitting in the nest. By the 14'" of March 
cheeping was heard from the nest and the mother was feeding 
chicks. The male came and hovered in front of the nest 
often. 16-03-07 — Two small beaks were peeping out. On 
going close to the nest with its north-eastern entrance, | 
(VRR) noticed two beaks, one above the other. 


After | came in, both parents came and sat near the window, 
scolding loudly. The chicks seemed very active, shaking 
the nest with their movements. On 20-03-07 the nest was 
thinned out with the chicks moving about and at about 1800 
hrs., we noticed one of the chicks on a thin twig of Henna, 
about four feet from the ground. At dusk, on Mr. S. Sridhar’s 
advice, we brought it indoors by clipping the twig and put it 
in a basket with soft rags. We fed it honey and water which 
it learnt to lap up with its tongue from the narrow channel of 
a spoon handle. It had two feeds that night and we put the 
basket on a stand in a plate of water to prevent ants from 
getting at it; and a soft cloth on the basket handle to keep 
out mosquitos. 


On 21-03-07, we fed the chick and at 0640 put the chick 
back in the nest. Soon the mother came and fed the chicks. 
| had fashioned an old sari like a hammock and placed it 
under the nest to prevent the chicks falling on hard ground 
and stones. At 1030 the chick had fallen out and | coaxed it 
back towards the nest using the cloth and never touching it 
by hand. It sat just an inch above the nest and preened. At 
1050 the mother fed the chick in the nest. 7 feeds later this 
chick had not been fed. At 1200 the male came and made a 
lot of noise near the window from where | was watching. At 
1230 the chick came on to the nest and begged its mother 
for food. The mother did not respond. This happened 
repeatedly, and the chick was cheeping continuously and 
was in the hot sun. At 1320 | tried to feed it honey-water 
with a small steel bowl and spoon, but could not reach its 
beak. But the sunrays flashed on the bowl and the mother 
began to protest loudly. At 1330 the mother who had ignored 
the chick for 3 hours though it was on the nest, now came 
and fed it in its new perch a couple of feet away. At 1342 fed 


again, and the mother peeped into the nest also. The chick 
outside was not calling continuously after the feeding. After 
4 feeds, the mother fed the one in the nest at 1420. 


The yellow chick was perching on a thin twig at about 8 
inches from the ground. A pair of Red-whiskered Bulbuls 
and a White-eye were curious and coming near. | saw that 
the other chick had also come out and was in a cleft in the 
Henna bush. | clipped the twig and put the yellow chick 
also there. The mother came and the chicks were not in 
the bush after that. At 1600 a flock of White-headed Babblers 
came to the Henna bush. Both the chicks were down on 
the ground under a jasmine bush. The male went to the 
empty nest, hovered for a while. This behavior was very 
noticeable whenever there were other birds around. Once it 
even went into the nest, possibly to distract attention of 
other birds, away from the chicks. 


At 1815 a cat appeared and we chased it away and on Mr. 
Sridhar’s advice brought the chicks indoors. The younger 
chick (female) clung to a twig which we brought in. It was 
shy of feeding but later lapped up honey-water. On 22-03- 
07 the yellow chick (male?) was up early and had a good 
feed. The other was still asleep curled up in the soft rag. 
We took the basket out and put it on the Henna shrub. The 
parents came to feed the chicks. The smaller chick was 
not begging for food. By 2045 we tried to feed them, the 
yellow chick had food; the other did not. 


At 1000 the cat was about to spring, and was shooed away; 
we put the basket inside a larger basket with a lid. On Mr. 
Sridhar’s advice, we put it on a branch overhanging the drive, 
so that a cat couldn’t climb up. At 1030 both parents 
inspected the basket, fed the chicks and hovered around. 
Having been fed frequently, the yellow chick was out sitting 
on the basket by 1400. Curious squirrels and inquisitive 
crows began paying attention. 


| brought the basket in and coaxed the yellow chick to enter 
it with much trouble. We covered the mouth of the basket 
with chicken-mesh and tied with string and put it out. Both 
parents approached the basket and the chick was seen 
trying to get out. A pair of bulbuls came and sat inquisitively 
just a foot above the basket and gazed at the chicks. The 
parent sunbirds tried to distract them, such incidents 
happened quite often. At 1615 a pair of white-eyes came. 
They had a fight with the parent Sunbirds and sat near the 
basket. These birds persistently tried to come near the 
sunbird chicks several times a day. 


That night also we brought the basket in, fed the chicks 
and kept them safe indoors and they had a good feed of 
honey and water. On 23-03-07 at 0700 we put the basket 
out with the mesh open. By 0900, the yellow chick was 
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sitting on the edge and by 1000 it was out on the ground 
under the red hibiscus shrub. Then it hopped on to a low 
twig and at about 1115, it flew 7-8 feet to the Henna shrub. 
The mother continued to feed it, when | noticed the cat on 
prowl, and | chased it away promptly. At 1130 the chick 
made a 12 foot long flight to the hibiscus bush. After this, 
the yellow chick which turned out to be a male never had to 
be brought in, or guarded. It was seen off and on and seemed 
quite independent; only its fluttery flight revealing its chick 
status. On 1% April morning the mother came and was seen 
imparting flying lessons to its fledgling. 


The second chick was much slower in its development and 
learning skills. On 22"4 March, when the other one fledged 
successfully, this remained in the basket and the mother 
was not feeding her (most probably it was a female). Big 
vicious ants were attracted to the fecal matter. We got rid of 
the ants and threw away the cloth lining the basket. The 
mother started feeding the chick quite frequently through a 
gap in the basket, till evening. We brought the basket in, 
fed the chick honey-water and it was asleep by 1920. On 
24-03-07 the same procedure was repeated in the morning 
at 0700. By 1000, the chick would not come to the gap in 
the basket to accept the feed and the mother was evidently 
anxious. | opened the lid and found the chick sitting on a 
glove with which we had brought it in the previous day. Soon 
big black ants were swarming all over. We removed the glove 
which had the faecal matter and put the chick into an open 
metal basket with mesh on the top. Ants were seen moving 
along the twig towards the basket again at 1020 and on Mr. 
Sridhar’s advice, we drew Krossline (insect repellent) chalk 
all along the twig holding the basket. The mother started 
feeding the chick after inspecting the basket which had holes 
all over. Ants stopped coming after the lines were drawn. 


On that day, the mother was bringing insects but the chick 
would not accept unless it was made into pap. Insect feeds 
were alternated with honey from the hibiscus flowers right 
there. At 1120 two Red-whiskered Bulbuls came, and sat 
two feet away from the chick. The mother Sunbird was visibly 
agitated. | threw a comb right away from the window at the 
bulbuls and they flew off summarily. 


The basket was in full sun and being made of metal, was 
moderately hot. Therefore, | (VRR) pulled the branch 
anchoring the basket into the shade and tied it, a few inches 
from the window. Feeding went on all day and at 1710, | 
released the branch back to its original position. The chick 
was seen hopping about inside the basket. At night fall we 
brought it in and fed it with mashed rice and honey diluted 
with water. It slept without curling up in the soft cloth 
provided. 


On 25-03-07, we put out the basket, with the mesh open at 
0720, but the chick preferred to stay put. By 0840 after the 
mother had given it many feeds and coaxed it to come out. 
It sat on a nearby twig for hours, being fed by both parents, 
and at very short intervals. On an average the chick was fed 
five times in 10 minutes. By 1830 in the evening it took off 
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and flew 4-5 feet away and the mother went away. We 
brought the chick indoors by clipping the twig on which the 
chick had perched. 


Crows come often to the Henna to get twigs for their nests 
very early in the morning. The chick had honey-water, refused 
boiled rice, slept in the basket safely. On 26-3-07 things 
were much the same. The chick was taken out with the 
basket and a little later it came out and flew into the shrub. 
It made short flights of a few feet to nearby tangles. But 
mostly, sat in one place and was being fed frequently. At 
dusk it flew off into the bougainvillea and morning glory 
thicket and was heard cheeping. It was its first night alone 
in the open, after leaving the nest/basket. 


On 27", 28" and 29", it stayed in the Henna and Hibiscus 
hedge, never going very far and the mother was seen feeding 
it. On the 30 & 31% it was seen making short flights. On 1- 
4-07 the older chick came and enticed its younger sibling 
to fly to the backyard. It was seen infrequently in the vicinity 
and seemed to be quite independent. 


On 2-4-07 the younger chick mostly stayed in the familiar 
area drinking honey from jasmine flowers, not flying away 
when | (VRR) went to get flowers. But yet the mother was 
feeding her every now and then. It seemed to be quite slow 
in learning survival-skills. In the 12 days that we have closely 
observed the growth of these chicks, there have been several 
instances of common garden birds showing curiosity. They 
have gone very near to the sunbird chicks and | have shooed 
them away. Only a wagtail with a brown head tried to peck 
the chick. White-eyes, four of them, were very aggressive 
but, did not attack the chick. Another bird, much bigger 
than sunbirds grey-beige in colour, was a very frequent visitor. 
The parent sunbirds did not mind it. 


After our experience of 18° March 2005, when we saw a 
nest attacked and two chicks killed, the new nest was both 
a pleasure and a source of anxiety. Luckily, squirrels which 
abound here did not harm the nest. But we had to intervene 
so many times and the chicks had to be moved to different 
baskets and locations. Luckily, the parents seemed to 
accept us and our help. 


Perhaps they were glad to have someone baby-sit the 
chicks at night, wash their soiled cloths and hand them 
over safe and sound in the morning! 


Summing up the Utopian Experience 


From the first evening we took in the chicks, we noticed 
that they were temperamentally very different. One chick 
was at a more advanced stage of development; it was also 
more aggressive and demanding whenever we attempted to 
feed them. On the first night, the aggressive chick lunged 
at the spoon that held honey-water; even after it had its fill, 
it did not let us feed the other chick without fighting for the 
spoon. However, it did not show any aggression towards 
the smaller chick, which was rather quiet and docile. After 
we fed both, we bedded them down for the night on soft 
rags in a spacious basket. The next morning, we found that 
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the bigger aggressive chick was sleeping on top of the 
smaller docile sibling, in the same manner as we had 
observed when they were still in the nest. 


The bigger chick learnt to fly the same day, hence we 
released him. He was quite confident and his maiden flight 
covered a long distance for such a small bird. His learning 
quotient was a cut-above his smaller sibling. For the next 
few days, we took care of the smaller chick, which the 
parents kept feeding (mainly the mother; the father merely 
hovered around). 


Every evening we took the chick in, fed her for the night and 
put her to sleep. In the morning, she usually would not 
have stirred from the position in which she had gone to 
sleep. Two days after the older chick had fledged and gone, 
the smaller chick decided to perk up and demand food more 
loudly. Until then it had a tiny voice and used to remain 
quiet because its sibling made all the noise to attract the 
parents’ attention. 


One night we fed it mashed cooked rice (it ate 2 1/2 grains) 
and honey water, since its mother had been feeding it 
insects all day. We noticed that she punctuated insect 
feeds with nectar feeds, because it was high summer and 
the chicks get very quickly dehydrated from continuous 
calling. On the day we released the smaller chick, it would 
not come out of its cage at all. Only when the mother came 
into the cage to feed it and coaxed it to come out, did it 
venture to hop out. Even then it sat on a nearby twig 
throughout the day, without moving about. It would cheep 
and beg for food continuously and become excited whenever 
it saw its mother coming. 


When bigger birds such as bulbuls or even crows came to 
the bush, the little one only closed its eyes and froze; it 
didn’t try to fly to a safer spot. All day we kept shooing 
squirrels, white-eyes and other regular garden birds away 
from the little one. Between 1740 and 1840 hrs, when we 
released it, it hopped from twig to twig until it reached the 
henna plant, which is a few feet away from where we had 
released it. It went to sleep there, perched on a very thin 
twig. We cut the twig without touching the baby and put it 
indoors in its basket for the night. On the morning of 26" 
March 07, we released it for good. 


Throughout our involvement with the chicks, we did not touch 
them with bare hands; always with garden gloves. We found 
that they are very trusting and quickly got accustomed to 
feeding from a steel spoon. We used the handle of the spoon 
to convey food to their beaks; they lapped up the honey 
water with their long tubular tongues. Also, their behavior 
was to a large extent triggered by light; for e.g. when we 
brought them asleep at dusk into a brightly-lit room, they 
woke up and started cheeping. Similarly when we turned off 
the lights, they would become quiet and fall asleep at once. 


Another amazing fact which we experienced was that the 
parent sunbirds were very accommodating and tolerant of 
our interference with the chicks. It was almost as if they 
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knew that we were only concerned for the chicks’ safety. So 
even if we used three different baskets (two were dull; one 
was bright orange) to put the chicks in, on different occasions, 
they showed no fear or distrust. The mother sunbird fed them 
as if the baskets were no different from the nest. Also, the 
father exhibited some strange behavior throughout the time 
when the mother was feeding the chicks in our basket. He 
would fly to the empty nest (which we had earlier fortified with 
an old sock) and perch at the entrance and peep in and stay 
there for as long as the feeding at the basket continued. When 
the mother flew off, he would fly off too. It was almost as if he 
was trying to mislead possible predators away from the basket, 
by pretending to be feeding the chicks at the nest. (At first 
we suspected that there might be a third chick, but there 
were only the two which we handled). 


The regular garden birds were very curious about the chicks; 
we both felt that they posed a real threat to them. One (dun- 
colored, small) bird (silent mostly) acted the role of nursemaid 
and babysitter throughout the period when the babies were 
nearing the fledging stage. Even this nurse-bird tried to peck 
the smaller chick when the parents were away, and we had 
to chase it off. It would never go far, but would hop around in 
the immediate vicinity, eating insects. 


Another threat to the chicks came in the farm of big black or 
red stinging ants. They were attracted to the fecal matter 
deposited on the rags by the chicks. In order to protect 
them at night, we filled a large plate with water, put a dining- 
table stand in the middle of the water and placed the babies’ 
basket on the stand. To protect them from mosquitoes, we 
draped a soft thin cotton rag over the basket handle like a 
mosquito net. In the daytime, we drew the toxic insect 
repellent ‘Laxman Rekha’ or ‘Krossline’ on the branch where 
we had hung the basket, on either side of the basket-handle. 
Both methods proved highly effective. Since one of the 
basket used was full of holes, we placed it on a newspaper 
on the floor, and drew ‘Laxmanrekha’ all around the 
newspaper. This also worked very well as an ant-repellant. 


The bio-clock of the chicks was in no way disturbed or altered 
by our interference. They went to sleep at dusk and remained 
asleep all night. They would wake up very early in the morning 
and start cheeping as soon as other bird calls could be 
heard outside the house. 


The second chick, on the whole, was slower in every learning 
process and also grew at a slower pace compared to its 
older sibling. On the day before we released it for good (26"), 
it cheeped only when it heard its mother coming, with food 
and not otherwise, as if conserving its energy. The feeding 
pattern for both chicks was the same, as far as the mother 
was concerned, she fed them more and more often towards 
dusk, (as if to help them surmount the night ahead) and 
more frequently as they approached fledging-stage. 


Subsequently, we have had two more sunbird nests in 
different locations of our garden and both were successful. 
Two male chicks fledged from the last nest on 24-02-08. 
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Short note on first reporting of Birds in Sitamata Sanctuary, 


Gobind Sagar Bhardwaj, IFS, Deputy Conservator of Forests, Pratapgarh, 


Part Il 
Indian Cuckoo (Cuculus micropterus) (Cover Pic 6) 


While | was observing the Black-naped Monarchs at nest, | 
noticed some movement in a tree adjacent to the mango 
tree. A cuckoo had alighted on a branch and | took a few 
photographs of the cuckoo for comparison and identification. 
It was an Indian cuckoo. 


The dark band on the tail was clearly visible. The head was 
grey with brownish upper parts on the wings, and it had 
brownish iris (the iris is yellow in Eurasian Cuckoo). No 
dark barring was present on the white band of the wings, as 
seen in the Eurasian Cuckoo. 


Eurasian Cuckoo (Cuculus canorus) 

| had also sighted the Eurasian Cuckoo on 12th of October, 
2006 near Bansi, which is around ten kilometers away from 
the Sitamata Sanctuary. | again saw this bird near Jawahar 
Nagar area of Dhariawad which is around 5 kilometers from 
the boundary of the Sitamata Sanctuary boundary 


Eurasian Sparrow Hawk (Accipiter nisus) (Cover Pic 3) 
| spotted an Eurasian Sparrow Hawk on 17th June 2007 
about half a kilometer ahead of the Sitamata temple. This 
bird was seen perching on a branch of a mango tree adjacent 
to the stream. 


Jungle Owlet (Glaucidium radiatum) (Cover Pics 1 and 2) 
| had recorded Jungle owlets from three different sites of the 
Sitamata Sanctuary. On 18th of June 2007, | saw one near 
Ranna area and one nest with two chicks in Sitamata area, 
(where | had recorded the White throated ground thrush, 
the black-naped monarch, the Indian cuckoo and the 
Eurasian sparrow hawk. Again on 1st of July 2007, | saw 
one in the evergreen forest patch along the Jakham River. 


Chittorgarh, Rajasthan, E-mail: gsbswm@rediffmail.com 
(Continued from last issue : Vol 47 No 6 Nov - Dec 2007) 


Common-hawk Cuckoo (Hierococcyx varius) (Cover 
Pics 4 and 5) 


Six individual Common-hawk cuckoos were seen on 17th of 
June 2007, three in Valmik Ashram area and three more 
near the Sitamata temple. On 1st of July it was again sighted 
in the same area. During my observation period they were 
seen perching adjacent to the streams. 


Changeable Hawk Eagle (Spizaetus cirrhatus) 


It was a hot day of March 2007. | was returning from 
Dhariabad via Punga talab area. This is an area of Sitamata 
sanctuary where the highway passes through the forest 
mainly dominated by Teak (Tecona grandis), Gurjan (Lannea 
coromendelica), Tendu (Diospyros melanoxylon), Dhawra 
(Anogeissus latifolia) etc., which were nearly leafless during 
that period. 


There is no perennial source of water in this area. In the 
evening | heard shrieking calls of some raptors. They were 
three in number. Their crests were clearly visible. They all 
were perching in three different trees of Gurjan. When | got 
down from the vehicle, they flew away. It was on 20" April 
2007, that | could sight one of these eagles again near 
Arampura of the Sitamata Sanctuary. 


Unidentified birds in Sitamata Sanctuary (Cover Pics 
UIB 1, 2, and 3.) 


| have also photographed three birds which | found difficult 
to match with the images given in different books. | request 
the knowledgeable readers of the Newsletter to identify these 
three birds. 


An Account of Asian Openbill Anastomus oscitans from the 
« Purbasthali-Ganges Islets, Burdwan district, West Bengal 


™~ oF 
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The River Ganges forms a number of islets at Purbasthali, 
between the districts of Burdwan and Nadia in West 
Bengal. The 20km long wetland habitat of Purbasthali is 
near Kasthashali in Chupi in Burdwan district. This wetland 
complex is actually a cluster of riverine isles, ox-bow lakes 
and river channels. A large number of migratory waterbirds 
especially waterfowl arrive in this fresh water and 
partly marshy habitat which provides a wide variety of foods 
for waterbirds. 


Arunayan Sharma, Centre for Ecological Engineering, Netaji Subhash Road, In front of T.O.P, 
Malda — 732 101, West Bengal. Email : s_arunayan@rediffmail.com 


| went to Purbasthali-Ganges Islets for a survey of the 
waterfowl for three days from 26th January 2007. During 
the survey along a stretch of 20km long from this freshwater 
river system, | recorded large number of Asian Openbills 
Anatomus oscitans (Table1). Some small groups and 
scattered individuals were also recorded from the area during 
the survey. A roosting colony of Asian Openbills were also 
recorded at Idrakpur Char and counted every day (Table 2). 
Highest number of Asian Openbill was recorded on 26" 
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January 2007 and lowest number was recorded on 28" 
January 2007 (Table 3).Within the surveyed area along the 
either banks of the river; | did not notice any nesting activities 
of the Asian Openbills. On the contrary, they seemed to be 
preparing to migrate to other places. 


Table 1. Showing an account of groups of Asian Openbills 
recorded from various locations of the Purbasthali-Ganges 
Islets, Burdwan district, West Bengal. 


Kashthasali Nidoya Medtala Shankarpur Baladanga Rukunpur — Total 
Date Char Char Char Char Char Char 


26-1-07 384 870 435 920 640 611 3860 
27-1-07 = 292 825 637 870 655 484 3763 
28-1-07 307 796 = 458 745 687 532 3525 


Table 2. Showing an account of individual Asian Openbills 
recorded form the Purbasthali-Ganges Islets, Burdwan 
district, West Bengal. 


Date Scattered Roosting 
Population Population 

26" Jan 07 240 124 

27 Jan 07 128 87 

28" Jan 07 198 62 


Table 3. Showing an account of total individuals of Asian 
Openbills recorded form the Purbasthali-Ganges Islets, 
Burdwan district, West Bengal. 


Date Group Scattered Roosting Total 
Population Population Population 

26" Jan 07 3860 240 124 4224 

27" Jan 07 3763 128 87 3978 

28" Jan 07 3525 198 62 3785 


The Asian Openbill has a large range with an estimated 
global extent of occurrence of 1,000,000-10,000,000 km7. It 
has a large global population estimated to be 130,000 
individuals (Wetlands International- 2002). Global population 
trends have not been quantified, but the species is not 
believed to approach the thresholds for the population decline 
criterion of the IUCN Red List (i.e. declining more than 30% 
in ten years or three generations). For these reasons, this 


CORRESPONDENCE 


FIRE-CAPPED TIT (Cephalopyrus flammiceps), AN 
ADDITION TO THE KEOLADEO NATIONAL PARK, 
BHARATPUR, by R.VENKITACHALAM, Scientist “A”. 
Bombay Natural History Society, Mumbai. E-mail: 
venkatsacon@yahoo.co.in 


Keoladeo National Park situated between 27°29,5 N and 
77°33,9 E and lies 50 km west of Agra and 150 km south of 
Delhi. Its total area is about 29 sq.km out of which about 
8.9 sq, km is wetland. 
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species is evaluated as ‘Least Concern’ (Birdlife 
International-2007). This species is native to and breeds in 
Bangladesh, India, Bhutan, Cambodia, Thailand, Vietnam, 
Laos, Myanmar, Nepal, Pakistan and Sri Lanka (Birdlife 
International- 2007). 


The total breeding population of Asian Openbills in the South 
Asia is more than 1, 25,000 and the 1% threshold population 
is 1,250 individuals (Wetlands International- 2002). As per 
the recent records of Asian Openbills from the Purbasthali- 
Ganges Islets in their non-breeding season, in winter, outside 
a heronry reveals that this stretch of islets of the Ganges 
River holds more than 3 % existing population of Asian 
Openbills of South Asia, even during the non breeding 
season. As per the criteria of Important Bird Area, the 
Purbasthali-Ganges Islets of Burdwan district, West Bengal 
which supports such large number of Asian Openbills even 
in winter must be protected and designated as an Important 
Bird Area of West Bengal under the category Congregation 
(A4i) of Waterbirds (Islam & Rahmani 2004). However as 
per its avifaunal wealth the Purbasthali-Ganges Islets has 
been evaluated, estimated and qualified as a top priority list 
to be declared as a Ramsar site (Vijayan ef. al — 2004). If 
protected and with some conservation efforts this stretch 
along the river can be developed as an excellent heronry. 
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Vijayan (1987), Kumar (1997) and L, Vijayan (1994), had 
studied the avifauna of this park. So far, 354 species has 
been reported. 


During field visit to the park on 24.09.05, | have sighted 
Fire-Capped tit on Acacia tree in the woodland. It was 
foraging on top of the tree canopy. It was a small bird, had 
red crown and throat. Green above with two thin, white wing 
bars (Ali and Ripley, 1971). 
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AN INTERESTING NEST SITE SELECTION BY LITTLE 
BROWN DOVE. (Streptopelia senegalensis) 
A.M.K.BHAROS. B-101, Gayatrinagar, PO; Shankarnagar, 
RAIPUR. CG 492 007 


The species is known to breed practically throughout the 
year chiefly from January to October. Its nest is ridiculously 
flimsy and sketchy platform of twigs and grass placed low 
down in bushes, cornices and rafters or on a rolled up chik, 
in inhabited dwellings. Invariably two eggs are laid (Ali & 
Ripley-1987). Whereas Stuart Baker mentions that the 
nests are occasionally built on bare ground. Grimmett & 
Inskipps —1998, describe the nests being built on low 
bushes, date palms etc. 


On the morning of 1s* May 2007, on our residence and at 
top roof floor, about 11 meters above ground and concealed 
amongst the stacked old unserviceable furniture and other 
household articles; a nest with two fledglings was spotted. 
It was a flimsy platform built of mostly of dry grass stems 
untidily and placed directly on bare concrete floor. A rolled 
old mat provided partial shade to the nest and its 
occupants from above. There was no vegetation of any kind 
within 15 Meter radius of the nest. However it was quite 
invisible and cleverly concealed to protect it from Shikra 
(Accipiter badius), House Crows (Corvus splendens) and 
other predators of the locality. The nest with chicks was 
photographed by removing few of the household articles. 


This summer, when at that time the day temperature had 
risen to 40- 42° C, the overheated floor and almost direct 
sun did not provide any comfort to the occupants. Obviously 
the nest was built without taking into the account these 
contingencies. Yet surprisingly the two chicks survived, 
despite intense heat both from the nest floor and the top 
and other archetypical threats. These chicks were seen 
with other birds when they left the nest. 


The building of the nest on bare concrete floor about 11 
meters above ground, exposed to sun and heat both from 
top and bottom, with only partial shade was rather unusual 
and interesting. 
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INCIDENCE AND TREATMENT OF PLASMODIUM SPP. _ IN 
WILD WHITE-EYED BUZZARD (Batastur teesa) IN 
MAHARASHTRA by RAJU KASAMBE*, Dr. TARIQUE 
SANI** & Dr. SUDHANSHU KOTHE. *G-1, Laxmi 
Apartment, 64, Vidya Vihar Colony, Pratap Nagar, Nagpur- 
440022 (Maharashtra) e-mail: kasambe.raju@gmail.com 
**361, Shankar Nagar, Nagpur - 440010 (Maharashtra) 


e-mail: tarigque@sanisoft.com 


On 26'" February 2006 Raju Kasambe found a sick White 
Eyed Buzzard (Batastur teesa), a resident raptor species, 
lying on the forest floor in the Gorewada range of forests 
near Nagpur city of Maharashtra. The geographical location 
of Nagpur city is 21°06’ N and 79°03’ E. The bird was lying 
on the ground with both the wings spread. It did not fly when 
approached. Then we found that it could not fly as it was 
paralyzed. The buzzard was brought to one of the author's 
(TS) residence. The symptoms were: Half body including 
one leg paralyzed, toes tightly closed, the legs shaking, 
drooping wings, tongue pale (pallor), and paralyzed, gape 
was looking bloody red, but no bleeding could be seen in 
mouth. 


The bird was force-fed with 30-40 grams of mince-meat on 
the day and was kept in a room. The next day the buzzard 
started feeding of it's own. It became more aggressive. In 
the evening it opened the toes, stood on its feet and only 
the left wing was drooping now. It struggled to fly. Hence 
physical contact with the bird was kept to the bare minimum. 


Blood smear samples of the buzzard were taken on the 
third day (on 28") and sent for pathological investigations to 
a private laboratory. The report showed presence of 
Plasmodium spp. in the blood. Hence microphotography of 
the pathogen was done. Dr. Kolte, a veterinarian was 
consulted, who recommended oral Primaquin. The drug 
(Primaquin 1 mg liquid) was administered orally as per body 
weight using an empty sterile syringe. On 10 March, the 
bird took small flights in the room and became difficult to 
handle. Everyday 30-40 grams of mincemeat was kept in 
the room twice for the buzzard, which it consumed in 
absence of the authors. The bird had recovered fully after 
13 days stay at the residence of two authors (RK & TS) and 
showed no signs of sickness. 


Hence the authors released the buzzard into the Gorewada 
forest at the same place from where it was rescued. The 
bird took a strong flight and perched on a tree. 


Incidence of Plasmodium spp. has been reported in many 
species of raptors and other species of birds by Bensch, 
et. al. (2000), Huff & Bloom (1935), lezhova, et.al. (2005), 
Manwell & Goldstein (1938), Manwell & Sessler (1971) (in 
toucans), Wolfson (1936) (in owl and canaries) and Yakunin 
(1972). Among migratory raptors, overall prevalence of 
infection with Plasmodium spp. has been reported to be 
5% in Accipiter breviceps and 3.6% in Buteo buteo at Eilat 
in Israel (Paperna et. al., 2007). Probably this is the first 
report of incidence of Plasmodium in wild Buzzard from India. 
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BREEDING RANGE EXTENSION OF THE LARGE INDIAN 
PARAKEET (Psittacula eupatria) by ANIKA TERE, AINP 
on Agricultural Ornithology, Anand Agricultural University, 
Anand -388 110, Gujarat. Email: anikatere@rediffmail.com; 
parasharya@yahoo.com and B. M. PARASHARYA, 
Associate Professor, AINP on Agricultural Ornithology, 
Anand Agricultural University, Anand -388 110, Gujarat. 


Email:parasharya@yahoo.com 


The Large Indian Parakeet Psittacula eupatria was known 
to occur in Mahal (Dang), Waghai (Surat), Rajpipla 
(Narmada) and Gangasagar (Banaskantha) districts of 
Gujarat State (Ali 1954). In recent publications the species 
is reported from the Rajpipla forest, but is uncommon (Monga 
and Naoroji, 1983, Desai et al. 1993, Narve et al. 1997). 
Khacher (1996), Grimmett et a/. (1998) and Kazmierczak, 
(2000) do not add any new information about its distribution 
in Gujarat State. However, recently Mukherjee et a/. (2003) 
have reported its presence at Jambughoda Wildlife 
Sanctuary (Panchmahal District), Ratanmahal Wildlife 
Sanctuary (Panchmahal District), Vadodara (Vadodara 
District), Anand (Anand District), Nadiad (Kheda District), 
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Ahmedabad (Ahmedabad District) and Bhavnagar 
(Bhavnagar District). Mukherjee et a/. (2003) also reported 
its breeding in some parts of Sabarkantha (Vatrak) and 
Kheda Districts. 


Since last two years a pair of P. eupatria is nesting on 
Sterculia foetida tree in the nursery of Anand Agricultural 
University (22°32’ 05.350" N; 72°58’ 54.936" E). The nesting 
cavity is ca.12m high above ground. In March 2005, the pair 
had two chicks which were taken away by a laborer. In March 
2006, one chick had fallen on ground which was again taken 
away by another laborer. However, one chick could fledge 
and was seen being fed around the nest site by the parents 
during the last week of March 2006. Since the Large Indian 
Parakeet is quite common around Anand, it is likely that 
many more pairs may be nesting around. The bird feeding 
on the tender fruits of Sivan tree Gmelina arborea during 
April 2002 is a common sight in our campus (Tere and 
Parasharya, in Press). 


At Bhavnagar, a pair was seen regularly entering a cavity of 
Sterculia foetida tree at Piele Garden during the winter of 
2002 (Jayanti Golania and |. R. Gadhvi, Pers. Comm.). Since 
we too have seen the species at Bhavnagar round the year, 
there is a need to keep watch for additional nest records. 
The above records prove that the species has now extended 
its breeding range in Gujarat State. If monitored regularly, 
its nesting may be found elsewhere too. 
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